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Inscriptions on votive offerings, on tombstones, and those relating to private 
life, make up the fifth, sixth, and seventh classes, respectively. 

As the author frankly confesses, the aim of the book is distinctly his- 
torical and cultural, and it is not designed for the uses of the epigraphist. 
Thus he does not hesitate to omit a part of an inscription if it does not seem 
to have value for his purpose, and technical indications of the form and size 
of letters, punctuation, spacing, etc., are entirely disregarded. Although 
these limitations are at first disappointing, it hardly seems reasonable to 
find fault with them, except possibly in the case of omissions. As to what is 
important, and what is not, the user of the book would naturally prefer to 
exercise his own judgment. 

As might well be expected from the author's type of mind, excellent 
indices accompany the work. 

Chakles Hoeing 

Univbbsitt op Rochester 



Studien zur lateinischen und griechischen Sprachgeschichte. By Emil 
Thomas. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. Pp. 
143. M. 4. 

This valuable collection comprises thirty-six notes on passages in classical 
literature, distributed as follows: Petronius 18 or more; Latin Anthology 6; 
Plautus 2; Cicero 2; Seneca 2; Porphyrio, Grattius, Apuleius, Ovid, CIL, 
Phlegon 1 each. It will be seen that these passages deal almost exclusively 
with the colloquial language; in elucidating them Thomas has shown him- 
self well versed in classical philology in general, especially comparative 
grammar, literary parallel and usage, as well as in the popular language as 
revealed in the glosses and in developments in Romance. He believes that 
the MS reading should in each instance be given a chance, and wins the 
reader's acceptance of the soundness of his attitude by reclaiming a con- 
siderable number of passages that had previously been regarded as corrupt. 
Where all reasonable attempts to defend a MS reading have failed, he essays 
the least change that both explains the MS reading and makes the passage 
intelligible. The results increase our knowledge of lexicography and of the 
meaning, formation, and derivation of words, and it is in this sense that the 
studies are a contribution to Sprachgeschichte. 

The only Greek author directly dealt with is Phlegon Mir. 30, where the 
emendation ko.1 v^axr/juara is generally accepted. Thomas, however, defends 
the MS reading wM<£ao"/*aTa<*w/n<Ko)-u<£a<r/xaTa, "Gewebe fur die v6/j.(f>rj." 
The other Greek words involved are either quotations or transliterations 
occurring in Latin authors. Perhaps the neatest of these is ex istis babaecalis, 
Petr. 37. 10, where babaecalis was often altered to babaecidis, a diminutive 
variously interpreted. The occurrence of babaecali advlescentes in Arno- 
bius Adv. nat. iv. 22 was a strong argument against any change. Gr. /?a/3<u 
had previously been seen in the first part of the word, and Thomas rounded 
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this out by quoting Arist. Av. 272, fiaftal xaAos ye ko.1 <f>w.vuciovs, and inter- 
preted the Latin passage "die schmucken Kerle," or the like. Similarly 
he sees in Petr. 132. 2 f., catorogare, the meaning "to give a beating" from 
Karopyav. In the latter, however, and in most of his other propositions 
based on Greek, he is less convincing. In Petr. 62. 3, "apoculamus nos" 
(cf. 67. 3), he rejects the derivations from awoKakem as well as that from 
airoKv\(o> and sees in it a hybrid form dw-oculare, "to withdraw from sight," 
comparing Plaut. Trin. 989, "ab oculis abire," and Livy xxv. 16. 2, "ex 
oculis abire," and seems to prove his point. 

Likewise in his discussion of Latin words he is most convincing when he 
is most simple. In Petr. 30. 1, "non licebat multaciam considerare," 
multaciam is a anra$ dpqiicvov, meaning "die Mannigfaltigkeit" or "die 
mannigfaltigen Dinge." To his explanation of Apuleius Metamm. ii. 2, 
p. 26, 2H, execrabiliter, he might have added the English "d - - d." In 
Petr. 52. 7, "excipimus urbanitatem iocantis," where some postulate a 
lacuna and supply some expression like plausu nos, this is unnecessary, since 
exci-pere by itself may have that meaning, "to receive with applause." Like- 
wise in Anth. Lat. i. 379, 4Rs, "hac armata Fides protegit omne malum," 
protegit means "to ward off," thus showing that the conjecture of Ziehen, 
proterit, is gratuitous. Thomas explains Plaut. Pseud. 1252, "profecto 
edepol ego nunc probe abeo madulsa," rejecting the conjecture habeo madul- 
sam. He argues that, like vappa, mulsa (sc. potio) might mean either the 
drink or the drinker, especially the one who drinks too much; madulsa would 
therefore be an extension of mulsa through the influence of the stem mad — 
seen in madeo, madidus, etc. 

It is unfortunate that in a book of such value the author does not always 

make his view stand out as clearly as he might; e.g., in discussing Petr. 

48. 7, "de Ulixe fabulam, quemadmodum illi Cyclops pollicem fporicino 

extorsit," he says ambiguously, p. 28: "Zunachst wiirde ich die uberlieferte 

Form poricinum beibehalten." Here the reader is tempted to believe that 

Thomas favors the accusative (rather than the ablative) and that such is 

the reading of the MSS. However, this is a minor matter, and the book is a 

real contribution. It is supplied with helpful indices. 

Andbew R. Anderson 
University op Utah 



Die Religion der Griechen. By Ernst Samteb. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. vi+86, with 16 plates. M. 1.25. 
This, the 457th volume of the "Aus Natur und Geisteswelt" series 
comes from the pen of one who is already favorably known by his Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Romer and his Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod. To treat of 
so vast a subject in less than one hundred pages necessitates cursory and 
somewhat selective discussion. In his preface, Samter disclaims any inten- 
tion of treating the Hellenistic period or oriental influence. These are 



